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New England Business Activity at High Peak 
During First Quarter of 1948 


HIGH level of business activity continued in 

New England during the first quarter of 1948. 
Two events highlighted this period. One was the 
break in grain prices on February 4 (described as 
the most violent in the 100-year history of the 
Chicago Board of Trade). The other was President 
Truman's special message to Congress. 

The break in commodity prices was generally re- 
garded as beneficial to New England because the 
region is a large importer of feed grains and raw 
materials. Notwithstanding the limited area to 
which the price break has been confined and the 
offsetting rise in some industrial prices, the whole- 
sale price level was about two per cent lower for 
the week ending March 20 than at the start of the 
year. Prices of manufactured products generally, 
however, remained fairly stable while steel and 
worsted goods advanced in price. 

The earlier feeling of caution deriving from the 
sharp drop in prices, which characterized the think- 
ing and policy of many businessmen and bankers in 
New England, was offset by the end of March. The 
prospect of increased expenditure for military pur- 
poses, with its inflationary implication, had ap- 
parently produced a marked shift in the outlook of 
many businessmen. Uncertainties regarding busi- 
ness conditions centered about what the Govern- 
ment would do rather than the market. 

Secretary of National Defense, James V. For- 
restal, stated that when the cost of UMT and 
larger aircraft appropriations were included, the 
annual defense budget might be raised from the $11 
billion already asked of Congress to $18 billion. 
Senator Byrd declared that it is ‘‘not difficult’ to 
predict a $50 billion Federal budget within the 
“next year or so’’. He forecast that military spend- 
ing will total ‘‘not less’’ than $18 billion yearly 
and warned that it is likely to continue for ‘‘many, 
many years’’. However, the immediate request for 
funds has been confined to an increase of $3 billion. 

In view of this situation the accompanying table 
has been prepared showing Army and Navy defense 
contracts in New England, by commodity groups, 
from June 12, 1940, through April 30, 1941. Al- 
though the distribution of contracts for the ex- 


pected preparedness program will be somewhat 
different from that in the period shown, owing to 
the existence of stock piles, the changed character 
of defense, existing facilities, and other factors, 
nevertheless the table provides a rough indication 
of what the impact of renewed military spending is 
likely to be upon New England. The relative im- 
pact can be appraised by comparing the volume of 
contracts with the 1939 value of product. 

A recent spot check made by Secretary Forrestal’s 
department indicated that leading industries which 
would be highly important in an expanded military 
program were in a better position to convert quick- 
ly to defense work now than they were in 1940. 
“Know-how” was acquired during the war, pro- 
duction facilities expanded, the labor force trained, 
and transportation facilities improved. Moreover, 
the liaison between industry and the military and 
Government departments has been developed with 
experience. However, rapid expansion of defense 
output would encounter two obstacles not present 
in 1940. Today we have full employment whereas 
eight years ago there were over eight million unem- 
ployed persons to draw upon. Today our natural 
resources, such as timber, iron ore, oil, are much 
depleted because of rapid use during the war years. 

Retail prices in Massachusetts between January 
and March were down two-tenths of one per cent. 
Similarly, there was little net change in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index for large cities throughout the 
nation. The sharp drop in grain prices produced a 
decline of only 2.4 per cent in retail food prices for 
the nation from mid-January to mid-February, 
which was partly offset by a 1.6 per cent increase 
in retail price of other commodities. 

Payroll earnings in Massachusetts continued up- 
ward in February 1948. Average weekly earnings 
for factory workers in Massachusetts hit anew peak 
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of $51.43 in February, an increase of 1.3 per cent 
from the previous month. Average weekly earnings 
in the woolen and worsted goods industry led the 
rise. In Rhode Island average hourly rates rose to 
a new peak of $1.22 in February, bringing weekly 
earnings to an average of $50.22. Average factory 
weekly earnings were 4.4 per cent above January 
and 1] per cent higher than a year ago in Rhode 
Island, owing principally to a rise in jewelry and 


textile earnings during the past year. Similarly, 


average weekly earnings paid to factory workers in 
Connecticut rose to a new all-time high of $54.54 
in February. Major gains have occurred in the 
paper products, coke and tar products, leather 
products, instruments and clocks, and primary re- 
tail industries since August 1947 in Connecticut. 


Shoe Production Still Off 

A large proportion of the shoe factories in New 
England are operating substantially below last 
year's levels, with the trade emphasizing price re- 
sistance as an explanation for the lowered demand. 
The problems of shoe factory operators have been 
aggravated by the break in hide prices, which 
has resulted in added caution throughout the in- 
dustry from tanneries to shoe retailers. Employ- 
ment at tanneries is above a year ago but production 
has been cut somewhat. Buyers have reduced for- 
ward commitments in anticipation of a parallel 
drop in leather and shoe prices. The International 
Shoe Company recently cut prices up to 50 cents a 
pair on unfilled orders for shoes sold for spring 
delivery. 

Orders for women’s shoes are contingent upon the 
volume of spring re-orders and fall orders which 
may materialize at the meetings during New Eng- 
land’s Shoe Market Week from April 5 through 
April 8, when the first fall display of shoes will be 
shown to thousands of the nation’s buyers. There 
is a pronounced weakness in demand for high- 
quality shoes. In the Brockton area some firms have 
cut work schedules and shutdowns have been con- 
sidered. In general, caution about inventories pre- 
vails throughout the industry. 


Textile Industry at High Level 

New England textile employment has been at a 
high level during the first quarter of 1948, skilled 
employees have been absorbed, and in some mills 
training programs have been started. Mill produc- 
tion has been eagerly absorbed by the trade. Con- 
tinuous operations while union agreements were 
being renegotiated maintained employee earnings 
and mill output. Communities in which textile 
mills are located have had employee incomes main- 
tained at their highest levels by standard 40-hour 
weekly work schedules, or in some cases schedules 
in excess of 40 hours, when other industries, e.g., 
machine-tool and shoes, were less active. 

Wage rate increases of 10 per cent in the cotton 
and rayon, 15 cents per hour for the woolen and 
worsted, and 101% cents per hour for dyeing and 
finishing divisions, with liberalized “‘fringe’’ bene- 
fits, became effective during the first quarter. 

New England textile company 1947 finan- 
cial reports, published during the first quarter of 
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1948, were favorable. In spite of higher wage and 
raw material costs, the companies reported substan- 
tial net operating profits and stated that they had 
extensive plans for modernization and capital or 
equipment improvements to strengthen their com- 
petitive positions. Replacement of machinery at 
current high prices from inadequate accumulated 
reserves was possible only because of additional 
allocations from earnings. 

Deliveries of new textile machinery produced by 
improved processes and methods to New England 
textile machinery plants were slow, and new sup- 
pliers began to appear. Warner-Swasey Company 
announced a new loom and worsted pin drafting 
equipment; M. W. Kellogg and Company, a sub- 
sidiary of The Pullman Company, announced de- 
liveries of a new loom; a new pot spinning frame 
worsted yarn development was reported by a rayon- 
producing company. 

Textile company management continues to stress 
the production of brand name fabrics and products. 
Minimum and guaranteed wages and parity price 
programs for raw materials are reflected by the pro- 
duction and sale of quality trademarked fabrics. 
Production emphasis on quality products has re- 
sulted in a relative scarcity of long staple cotton, 
fine wool top, and fine yarns. 


Rayon and Cotton Fabrics 

Prices for selected rayon and cotton fabrics began 
to soften during the quarter, especially after the 
commodity price break. Worsted fabric prices, 
however, were increased. Curtailment of exports 
because of the dollar shortage increased the avail- 
able tabric yardage for the domestic market. Com- 
plaints about quality were more numerous. Japan- 
ese cotton goods began to appear in the market: 
Rayon yarn prices eased. Shipments of textiles 
from Europe began to arrive on the East Coast. 
Inventory positions were reviewed. Although most 
mills were sold through the second quarter and into 
the second half of the year, caution prevailed prior 
to the President's message to Congress. A potential 
expanded procurement program for the armed 
forces revised the thinking about utilization of 
available supplies and weakened the bargaining 
position of fabric purchasers. Competitive price 
readjustments, which had started to appear as 
fabrics were more readily available, were restrained. 
The second quarter opens on an uncertain but basic- 
ally strong theme, although spotty unemployment 
appeared in the soft woolen industry, particularly 
in New Hampshire and Vermont where weaknesses 
were reported in several other industries. 

Most phases of the apparel industry are expe- 
riencing a strong seasonal demand, especially 
throughout the Boston area. Practically all trained 
workers are operating on full-time work schedules. 
Experienced stitchers are in short supply and in 
some instances the shortage of qualified workers is 
resulting in idle machines. 

Diverse conditions prevail in the metalworking 
industry. The outlook for special machinery, cut- 
lery, valves, bicycles, and chains appears favorable, 
while oil-burner production has been cut and stove 
manufacturers report reductions because of material 
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IMPACT OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS ON N.E. IN 
EARLY MONTHS OF SUPPLY PROGRAM 
(Army and Navy defense contracts awarded New 
England firms, by commodity groups, from June 12, 

1940, through April 30, 1941.) 
Per Cent of 
Total Value 
Commodity Group Amount Produced in 
1939 

Transportation equipment $186,012,004 150:77 
Chemical products 97,569,062 52.58 
Construction 135,685,480 41.95 
Nonelectrical machinery 102,032,557 97.93 
lron & steel products 82,045,539 99.18 
Apparel 90,635,257 9.23 
Nonferrous metals 92,793,495 6.70 
Electrical machinery 12,849,875 5.09 
Textile-mill products 53,399,082 5.04 
Leather products 20,063,877 4.72 
Motor vehicles. 959,446 3.47 
Rubber products 3,504,036 2.70 
Miscellaneous 5,555,684 i is 
Petroleum & coal 813,670 1.44 
Stone & clay products 451,093 0.61 
Lumber products 104,664 0.32 
Furniture & finished lum- 

ber products. 999,411 0.25 
Paper products. 132,139 0.04 
Food & kindred products 140,806 0.03 
All commodity grouos $744,974,177 14.28 
SOURCE: New England Council 

Census of Manufactures, 1939 
Census of Business: 1939 











shortages or retcoling. Some layoffs of nonproduc- 
tion workers have occurred. Although the metal 
trades continue to be hindered by steel shortages, 
most plants are on a full work-week schedule. 

Mixed conditions still continue in some indus- 
tries. Steel shortages have slowed expansion at 
new automobile assembly plants, while employ- 
ment at some electrical equipment firms is below 
year ago levels although employees recently dis- 
placed because of steel shortages are being recalled. 
Back-log orders for radio parts have largely been 
met and firms are depending to a large degree on 
orders for replacements. 


Lumber Prices Firm 

The unusually cold and snowy winter slowed de- 
mand for construction lumber but production was 
also retarded throughout the East and South by 
unfavorable weather. Price reactions have been 
minor. Prices on New England production items 
and all industrial lumber have held firm and show 
no current signs of weakening. Maximum possible 
production is still the general goal in the industry. 
Some seasonal increase in distributors’ stocks is ap- 
parent, but discriminating buying is a notable gen- 
eral policy among retailers. National 1948 produc- 
tion is expected to exceed the 36.6 billion-foot pro- 
duction of 1947. It is estimated that 950,000 new 
permanent nonfarm housing units may be started 
in 1948 and that the construction lumber require- 
ment will be 26.5 billion feet. 

Exports in 1947 amounted to a little over one bil- 
lion feet; 1948 exports may equal 1.25 billion, with 
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700 million feet going to Marshall Plan countries. 

U.S. military purchases have been running about 
$30 million per month. Passage of UMT and draft 
legislation could be expected to result in consider- 
able increases in military lumber purchases. 


Pulp and Paper Output at Peak 


The pulp and paper industry broke all production 
records in 1947 with a national production of paper 
and paperboard of 21 million tons, nine per cent 
above 1946 and 55 per cent above 1939. New Eng- 
land production was 2.64 million tons, four per 
cent above 1946. It was 13 per cent of national 
production. Paper and paperboard consumption 
has been increasing more rapidly than the popula- 
tion and equaled 342 pounds per capita in 1947. 
Capital investment is $18,500 per worker, higher 
than in any other industry. Employment gains 
have been experienced in paper and pulp mills 
which are working on three shifts. 

Wholesale pulp and paper prices rose 18 per cent 
between January 1947 and January 1948. Recent 
reports indicate that paper is one of the several 
commodity fields where a return to competition is 
underway but the changeover shows signs of taking 
place item by item, and the paper market seems to 
be adjusting itself in an orderly manner as supply 
catches up with demand. Wholesalers’ inventories 
are still on the low side and poorly balanced. The 
shortage of market wood pulp still continues unre- 
lieved. 

The protracted water shortage in Maine can be 
expected to have adverse effects on water trans- 
portation of pulpwood unless spring rains bring 
positive relief. While there is no labor shortage in 
New England pulpwood production, there are indi- 
cations of wage-adjustment demands developing in 
the spring. 

Capacity production, full employment, and rising 
prices are the general rule in the furniture industry. 
January orders were more than double those of De- 
cember 1947 and 13 per cent above January 1947 
orders. Furniture prices do not reflect the general 
February commodity-price shakedown, probably 
because deferred demand resulted in a relatively 
small number of cancellations. Unfilled orders in- 
creased 16 per cent during January and equaled 10 
weeks’ production at the end of the month on a 
current price and shipping schedule basis. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries gener- 
ally are experiencing favorable conditions. Silver- 
ware production has reached an all-time peak. 
Food processing slumped somewhat owing to 
buyers’ resistance, cost-price problems and to wage 
disputes in the meat packing industry. 

Prospects in the construction industry still re- 
main bright, and many contractors predict a banner 
year. The pent-up demand for large-scale industrial 
and residential projects, coupled with extensive 
repairs to buildings and roads, caused by the severe 
winter weather, are expected to bring construction 
levels above the record peak of last year. Average 
gross weekly earnings of workmen employed by 
contractors in Massachusetts were $61.85 in Febru- 
ary, compared to $55.38 in January, owing partly to 
more time on the job. 
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New High in Deposits Is Accompanied By 


Shift in Ownership Pattern 


HE pattern of deposit ownership at New 

England commercial banks underwent shifts 
during the past four years which brought indi- 
vidual deposits to $1.2 billion at the end of Jan- 
uary 1948, deposits of manufacturers to $1 billion 
and deposits of other businesses to $1.8 billion. 

According to the latest survey of demand deposit 
ownership, total individual and business deposits 
at New England commercial banks increased 30 per 
cent during the period and reached an all-time high 
of $4 billion at the end of January. During the past 
year such deposits rose four per cent. 

The shift in the ownership pattern increased the 
ratio of individual deposits to total deposits dur- 
ing the first three years of the period. However, in 
1947 individual deposits ) vielded somewhat in their 
ratio to the total. 

When previous figures are compared with the 
amounts shown in the divided dollar pictured on 
this page, the shift in ownership becomes evident. 
Deposit holdings of individuals now amount to 
29 cents of each dollar. About five years ago, how- 
ever, deposits of manufacturers amounted to 32 
cents cf each dollar of individual and business de- 
mand deposits, while the holdings of individuals 
totaled only 26 cents of each deposit dollar. 

The most recent survey brings out changes from 
February 1947 to January 1948. This period saw a 
growth in total demand deposits of individuals and 
businesses, and growth in every ownership classi- 
fication except public utilities. Increases in de- 
mand deposits during the period reflect a gener- 
ally high level of business. Business in this area, 
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as is true elsewhere, has made use of bank credit 
in financing expansion, improvements, and_ in- 
ventories. This is evidenced by an increase of about 
25 per cent in commercial loans made by First 
District member banks between early 1947 and 
early 1948. Individuals, too, have. made broader 
use of consumer credit to expand purchasing power 
in recent months. 

The decline of 7.1 per cent in utilities deposits 
was not unexpected. Expenditures for improve- 
ments and expansion of facilities by these concerns 
have generally been heavy. In addition, oper- 
ating outlays have been increased because of higher 
costs of fuel, material, and labor. 

The largest percentage gains in deposits occurred 
in fields where investments play an important part 
in Operations. For example, deposits of insurance 
companies increased 14 per cent in the 11-month 
interval, dep Dosits of trust funds rose 13 per cent and 
institutional and nonprofit organizations deposits 
gained 12 per cent. The postwar growth of in- 
surance company deposits has been more rapid than 
that which occurred in deposits of other busi- 
The over-all growth results in part, at 
least, from increased premium receipts. The reduc- 
tion in insurance company holdings of United 
States securities during the latter part of 1947 
anticipation of changes in interest rates was a 
strong factor in the increase of the cash balances 
of these companies reported in January. 

Deposits of retail and wholesale trade concerns 
which had declined five per cent between the last 
two survey dates — July 1946 and February 1947 
have recovered much of their lost ground and are 
within $7 million of their highest level, which 
was reached in 1946. The earlier decline in trade 
deposits was brought about by rapid expansion of 
inventories to meet the urgent postwar demand. 
Early in the second quarter of 1947, however, a 
change in inventory policy became evident and the 
rate of expansion of inventories during the re- 
mainder of the year was somewhat lower. A more 
cautious inventory policy, coupled with an in- 
crease in the dollar volume of sales during 1947 
(as distinguished from the unit volume), explains 
the reversal of trend in trade deposits. 

Although personal deposits have continued to 
increase throughout the postwar period, two recent 
effects of increased consumer expenditures have 
been noticed in the current survey. First, personal 
deposits have yielded somewhat in their ratio to 
total. At 28.6 per cent of total, they have dropped 
back to the same relative position that they had in 
1946. In the intervening period they reached 29.2 
per cent. Secondly, their rate of growth has de- 
creased to less than half of what it was between 
January 1946 and February 1947. Personal deposits, 
including farmers ’ deposits, actually declined some 
$3 million, or 10 per cent, in the small country 
banks between February 1947 and January 1948. 


nesses. 
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How Tariff Changes 


T Geneva, Switzerland, on October 30, 1947, 

23 nations concluded a General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade providing for the reduction of 
such barriers to world trade as tariffs, quotas, ex- 
port taxes, and restrictive customs regulations.! 
The General Agreement will run until January 1, 
1951, although some concessions may be modified 
uider certain conditions before that time. 

Our aim is to present a summary of the tariff con- 
cessions on products of specific interest to New 
England, primarily the concessions on those prod- 
ucts which are manufactured in the region. It will 
serve to acquaint bankers, businessmen, and others 
with the variety and scope of the concessions so 
that they may be better able to estimate their 
direct impact. Assuming the eventual return to 
more normal world economic conditions, tariff 
reductions by foreign nations on New England 
products will tend to benefit New England directly 
by expanding the foreign market for the region's 
products. Tariff reductions by the United States 
on New England products will tend to work to the 
direct disadvantage of some of the region's in- 
dustries by strengthening the position of foreign 
competitors. The net effect of these reductions on 
products sold or bought by New England does not, 
however, indicate the total influence on the region 
of the tariff negotiations. Reductions were made 
by foreign nations on products for which New 
England supplies important parts, and reductions 
were made by this country on materials entering 
into domestically produced goods bought by New 
Englanders. 

Particular note should be made of the indirect 
benefits to New England arising from the improved 
export position of many other industries in which 
New England manufactures are used in the fabri- 
cated product. An outstanding example of such a 
favorable indirect effect is found in the various 
New England industries which supply automotive 
parts, accessories, and other items used by auto- 
mobile manufacturers. In addition, and possibly 
outweighing all other effects, both direct and in- 
direct, is the influence on New England of what- 
ever net advantage, economic or political, may 
accrue to the nation as a whole from the Tariff 
Agreement. 


Textiles 
(U. S. Concessions) 


Woolen and Worsted Manufactures: A reduction in the 
tariff on woolens and worsteds, New England's largest single 
product, valued at $432 million in 1939, was granted by the 
United States at Geneva. The reduction was intended to accom- 
pany the lowering of the duty on raw wool. The United States 
reserves the right, however, to increase the ad valorem part of 
the compound duty to 45 per cent on imports in any year in 
excess of five per cent (by weight) of average annual United 
States production in the three preceding years. Imports in 1939 
were equal to slightly over one per cent of the value of domestic 


1 The 23 nations signatory to the Agr e the United States, Australia, the 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembou Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, the Customs Union of Lebanon and 
Syria, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom 
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Affect New England 


production, which totaled $685 inillion in that year. The 
specific type of fabric imported, however, will have a more 
direct effect on individual New England plants than the aggre- 
gate implies. Woolens have predominated in imports, accounting 
for 83 per cent of the total value of woolen and worsted imports 
in 1938 and 75 per cent in 1939. Worsted fabrics account for a 
larger part of domestic production than woolens. 

United States duties on woolens and worsteds consist of a 
specific duty and an ad valorem duty. In the new Trade Agree- 
ment the specific duties of 40 or 50 cents per pound were, with 
One minor exception, reduced 25 per cent, corresponding to the 
reduction in the raw wool duty. The specific duty on woven 
fabrics weighing not more than four ounces per square yard, 
with warp wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, is now 30 
cents per pound and on all other woven fabrics 371% cents pet 
pound. The ad valorem rates ranging from 35 to 45 per cent 
were lowered to 25 per cent, with the reservation described 
above. 

Cotton Manufactures: On cotton yarn the United States 
granted a reduction that varies with the yarn number, being 
larger on the finer yarns; the maximum decrease applies to 
number 80s and above. New England production is predomi- 
nantly of fine yarn, above number 60, which still has a higher 
level of protection than the coarser yarn, but on which the 
duty reduction was greater. United States production of cotton 
yarn in 1939 was valued at $199 million, less than 10 per cent 
of which was manufactured in New England 

The ad valorem rates of duty on imported cotton yarns are 
progressive. There is first a basic rate of five per cent ad valorem 
on single unbleached carded yarns (which before the war 
accounted for a very small part of total cotton yarn imports ) 
and 10 per cent on bleached, colored, combed, or plied yarns. 
No change has been made in this part of the tariff. To the 
basic rate is added an increment which depends upon the yarn 
number 

On countable cotton cloth the United States reduced the rates 
applying to higher priced cloth made of yarns averaging over 
number 80. These reductions were made on all three categories 
of cotton cloth—bleached, unbleached, and printed, dyed, or 
colored. Imports consisted in 1938-39 chiefly of bleached and 
printed, dyed, or colored cloth. In 1946, on the other hand, 
imports of unbleached cloth made up two-thirds of the total. 
Total imports in all three years were exceeded by exports. The 
New England cotton fabric industry concentrates on the finer 
fabrics, the group on which the recent concessions were made. 
The region has also a very important dyeing and finishing 
industry which loses some of its protection as a result of the 
decrease in the rates on dyed, printed, and colored cloth, but 
may benefit from the lower rates on gray goods, imports of 
which were proportionately high in 1946 

Rayon Manufactures: A 50 per cent reduction on the ad 
valorem part of the tariff on rayon woven fabrics (except pile 
valued at over $4 a pound was granted by the United States at 
Geneva. Imports were small before the war, less than a million 
dollars in 1938 and 1939, and consisted largely of low valued 
goods from Japan. In 1946 imports attained a record volume, 
valued at $2.7 million and averaging $4.57 a pound, and con- 
sisted mainly of prestige goods from Switzerland. Exports, 
though not large, have greatly exceeded imports in value. 
Domestic output of rayon broad woven and narrow fabrics, one- 
third of which is produced in New England, was valued at $293 
million in 1939 

Lace Goods: Reductions on Nottingham lace-curtain 
machine products, Levers laces, and nets and nettings were 
granted by the United States. The duty on Levers laces was 
reduced by various amounts, depending on the gage and material. 
Rhode Island has about 65 per cent of all Levers lace machines 
in place in the United States. Imports have been predominantly 
of narrow fine gage lace. 


(Foreign Concessions) 


Textiles and Apparel: A few reductions on textiles and 
apparel were granted by the participating countries at Geneva. 
Most of these concessions were made on products that are manu- 
factured in large quantity in New England. Exports, however, 
are normally small relative to production. The concessions on 
fabrics included small reductions by Canada, with no change 
in the British margin of preference; a decrease from 35 per cent 
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to 20 per cent on rayon or artificial silk piece fabrics by New- 
foundland, with a corresponding decrease in the preference; a 
50 per cent cut in the duty on canvas or duck of cotton or linen, 
to a rate of 1.10 gold pesos per net kilogram, by Chile. Cuba 
granted duty reductions on printed cotton and rayon fabrics, but 
raised the specific rate on unbleached, bleached, and plain-dyed 
fabrics; the ad valorem equivalents of most of the new specific 
rates on the latter categories are, however, below prewar levels 
The United Kingdom, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa granted moderate concessions on hosiery. 

On apparel there was a slight reduction by the United King- 
dom applying to women’s and girls’ dresses, coats, and skirts, 
made wholly of cotton. Canada lowered the duty on clothing 
and miscellaneous textile manufactures by 1624 per cent. The 
new rates are 25 per cent on cotton and linen articles (except 
curtains and impregnated fabrics), 2714 per cent on woolen 
articles, and 271% per cent on articles of artificial silk and other 
synthetic fibers. Brazil granted a moderate reduction on ready- 
made woven clothing except shorts and drawers, and New 
Zealand made a moderate decrease in the rate on women's and 
girls’ outer garments, while Newfoundland lowered the duty 
on cotton articles, hats, caps, gloves, and mittens 


Footwear 
(U. S. Concessions) 


Tariff barriers on boots, shoes, and other footwear (except 
rubber) were reduced moderately by the United States. During 
the past 10 years imports have been small relative to domestic 
production which was valued at $735 million in 1939. Imports 
of footwear totaled $4 million in 1938; $2.7 million in 1939; 
and $17.3 million in 1946. Exports, valued at $4.4 million in 
1938; $5.3 million in 1939; and $36.6 million in 1946, have also 
been proportionately small. Over a third of the United States 
output of footwear is produced in New England. 

In the new Trade Agreement the rate of duty on McKay sewed 
leather footwear was reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per cent; the 
20 per cent rate on leather footwear made by the cement process 
was bound, and the rate on leather soled footwear with uppers 
chietly of fabric was reduced from 35 per cent to 20 per cent. The 
rates on welt leather footwear.were formerly 50 cents per pair 
but not less than 10 per cent nor more than 20 per cent ad valorem 
They have been reduced to 40 cents per pair but not less than five 
per cent nor more than 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The duty reductions on leather, described in the following 
section, provide a partially offsetting factor to adverse effects 
that may be felt by the industry as a result of the duty reductions 
on footwear 


(Foreign Concessions) 


Several concessions in foreign tariffs were obtained on foot- 
wear, one of New England's chief products, but they are probably 
not sufficiently important to affect the industry to any great 
extent. Exports are a small percentage of United States foot- 
wear production, totaling less than $6 million in 1939; the 
industry's value of product was $735 million in the country as a 
whole and $255 million in New England alone. The tariff 
reductions, moreover, were generally slight 


Leather 
(U. S. Concessions) 

Leather:—tanned, curried, and finished: Concessions on 
several types of leather prepared in New England were granted 
by the United States. Imports of leather have also been small 
relative to domestic production, totaling $7.2 million in 1938 
and $9.6 million, less than three per cent of domestic output, in 
1939. Exports were valued at $12.1 million in 1938 and $13.0 
million in 1939. 

New England leather production, which was valued at over 
$67 million in 1939, consists predominantly of the types used 
in the manufacture of shoes. The concessions on the various 
categories of shoe leather are therefore of first interest to the 
region. The duty on most of the different kinds of leather used 
for shoes was bound at its existing rate of 10 per cent. The only 
exceptions are fancy leather and calf and kip. The rate on calf 
and kip upper leather was reduced from 15 per cent to 121% per 
cent, and the rate on calf and kip lining leather was reduced from 
121% to 10 per cent. On most kinds of leather used for purposes 
other than shoes there was a reduction of five per cent from the 
previous rates of 15-25 per cent. The duty on fancy leathers 
was reduced from 20 per cent for bovine and 30 per cent for 
non-bovine to 15 per cent for both types. 
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(Foreign Concessions) 


Reductions on leather were made by Czechoslovakia and 
Newfoundland but are unlikely to affect the New England 
leather industry to any great extent in view of the relatively 
small volume of trade involved. In 1939 New England produc- 
tion of leather amounted to over $67 million, more than a fifth 
of the national output; United States exports in 1939 were $13 
million, of which Czechoslovakia and Newfoundland took only 
a small percentage. 


Machinery 
(Not Including Electrical) 
(U. S. Concessions) 


Textile Machinery: Reductions or bindings of the duties 
on most types of textile machinery were granted by the United 
States at Geneva. Approximately 60 per cent of the 1939 United 
States output of textile machinery, which was valued at $93 mil- 
lion, was produced in New England. The new rates of duty 
range from 10 to 40 per cent ad valorem, compared with previous 
rates of 20 to 40 per cent. Imports in 1938 and 1939 were valued 
at approximately $2.3 million, about two and a half per cent of 
the value of domestic production; knitting machines and 
carding and other preparatory machines were the largest import 
items. Exports have been considerably larger than imports, 
amounting to $7.5 million in 1938 and $9.1 million in 1939. 
In 1946 imports totaled $3 million and exports $43 million. 

There were reductions on several types of preparatory machin- 
ery, which is the most important general category of textile 
machinery in domestic production and exports. On cotton, jute, 
flax, hemp, and ramie machinery, which represent nearly half 
of the imports of preparatory machinery, the rate of duty was 
reduced from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. The rate on Bradford 
worsted combs was bound at 40 per cent, and on other worsted 
combs was reduced from 40 per cent to 20 per cent. The tariff 
on all other preparatory machinery, principally wool machinery 
other than worsted combs, was bound at 20 per cent. 

The second most important group of textile equipment 
imported in 1946 was circular and flat knitting machines; in this 
group the rate of duty on circular machines was reduced from 
20 per cent to 15 per cent. The rate on winders, beaming, 
warping, and slashing machines was reduced from 20 per cent 
to 15 per cent; that on bleaching, printing, dyeing, and other 
finishing machinery from 40 per cent to 20 per cent. The rate on 
braiding and insulating machines was bound at 20 per cent. A 
uniform duty of 20 per cent was established for all textile pins 
previously dutiable at various rates. Reductions were also 
granted on lace, embroidery, and cordage machinery, none of 
which are important United States products. There was a 
reduction from 25 per cent to 15 per cent on miscellaneous 
textile machinery. 

New England's textile machinery industry produced over 
$50 million worth of machinery in 1939, approximately 60 per 
cent of the country’s entire production. Exports in 1939 exceeded 
$9 million, 10 per cent of the national output; in 1946 exports 
totaled over $40 million. 

Metal Working Machinery: The tariff on most metal 
working machinery, a major New England product with a 
value of product in 1939 of $109 million, was cut 50 per cent in 
the Geneva Tariff Agreement. Imports are negligible in com- 
parison to domestic production, which exceeded $440 million in 
1939. Amounting to less than a million dollars annually, prewar 
imports came chiefly from Germany; in 1946 they slightly 
exceeded a million dollars, a large part of which consisted of 
special tools from Switzerland. The United States is the largest 
producer of metal working machinery and its machines are 
generally conceded to be of superior design and quality. A 
considerable part of domestic output has been exported; exports 
were valued at approximately $102 million in 1938, $117 million 
in 1939, and $166 million in 1946. 


(Foreign Concessions) 


New England's metal working machinery industry, which 
had a total value of product of $109 million during 1939, will 
benefit from various duty, quota, and preference reductions 
negotiated at the Geneva Conference. The concessions should 
prove of importance to the industry, which, on a national basis, 
exported over a quarter of its total production in 1939. New 
England's share of the industry’s export expansion will be 
considerable, since the region produces 25 per cent of the national 
output of metal working machinery. 
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France lowered by over 50 per cent the rate of duty on most 
metal working machinery, which was among her chief prewar 
imports from the United States. The new rates are generally 
equivalent to the duties in effect in 1936-38, bat the protective 
quotas no longer exist. The rates under the Geneva Agreement 
range from 6 to 14 per cent. The only exception is an 18 per 
cent rate on radial drills and sliding lathes and milling cutters 
weighing 5,000 kgs. or less. The United Kingdom reduced to or 
bound at 15 per cent most machine tool parts and accessories; 
bound the 20 per cent rate on most machine tools; reduced the 
rate on portable pneumatic tools and can casing machines 
from 20 to 15 per cent and the rate on rolling mill machinery 
from 33.3 to 25 per cent. Australia made reductions on many 
metal working items. The Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
reduced the rate on machine tools, and several other countries 
bound their existing rates against increase. Rates on textile 
machinery were lowered by the United Kingdom and New Zealand. 

Office and Store Machines: The manufacture of office 
and store machines is one of New England's large industries, 
with a value of product of over $30 million in 1939. New 
England production comprised 20 per cent of the total national 
output in that year and was approximately equivalent to total 
exports, which slightly exceeded $29 million. Concessions granted 
the United States by several signatory nations on office and store 
machines were numerous and, in many cases, substantial. 


Electrical Machinery 
(U. S. Concessions) 

Tariffs on most types of electrical apparatus were lowered by 
the United States at Geneva. United States production of the 
items on which most of the reductions were made amounted in 
1939 to about one and a third billion dollars; imports were, by 
comparison, insignificant, totaling only one and a quarter 
million dollars. Three-fifths of the imports were of engineering 
and industrial type of equipment and radio apparatus; United 
States production of this group in 1939 was valued at more 
than $850 million. The remainder of imports consisted of 
machines of special foreign design and miscellaneous items such 
as telephone and telegraph apparatus, wiring devices, flashlights, 
medical apparatus, etc. 

Prewar exports from the United States of the electrical 
apparatus on which most of the tariff reductions were made 
amounted to about $100 million annually and were large in all 
the important classes. New England production of electrical 
machinery, which was valued at over $250 million in 1939, 
consists predominantly of electrical equipment for industrial 
use, insulated wire and cable, and electrical appliances. 

In the recent Trade Agreement the rate of 25 per cent which 
applied on a large part of all electrical goods was reduced to 
15 per cent. Pai in this group are the engineering and 
industrial equipment and radio apparatus which made up a 
majority of the imports in 1939. 


(Foreign Concessions) 

Electrical Equipment for Industrial Use: The foreign 
concessions on industrial electrical equipment are potentially 
significant for New England, which in 1939 produced nearly 
$110 million worth of those items. Of chief importance is the 
production of generating, distribution, and industrial apparatus 
which had a 1939 value of product in New England of approxi- 
mately $70 million, 15 per cent of the national total; in 1939 
over four per cent of the country’s output of such apparatus was 
exported. Small or moderate decreases in the rate of duty were 
granted by several countries including Canada, China, Brazil, 
Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, France, and Newfoundland. 

Household Electrical Appliances: New England's elec- 
trical appliances industry, with a value of product totaling ap- 
proximately $45 million in 1939, produces a third of the country’s 
total output of electrical appliances. Exports in this industry 
have not been large, relative to production, totaling less than 
$3 million in both 1938 and 1939. Although concessions on 
electrical appliances were made by only three countries—the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia—a considerable 
volume of the industry's export trade is affected. All three 
lowered the rate on electrical cooking and heating apparatus and 
reduced the margins of perference. 

Other Electrical Products: New England's insulated wire 
and cable industry, which in 1939 exceeded $50 million in value of 
product—over 40 per cent of the United States total—will be 
affected favorably by two tariff reductions. Canada lowered the 
duty on wire and cable from 27.5 to 20 per cent; Newfoundland 
from 30 to 20 per cent; both eliminated the British preference. 
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On radios, phonographs, and their parts and accessories, the 
tariff reductions are numerous and in most cases sizeable. The 
value of New England's production of these items totaled ap- 
proximately $13 million in 1939, less than five per cent of the 
national output and only slightly over half of the value of exports 
in 1939. However, expansion of this industry in New England 
since 1939 warrants an investigation of the tariff changes affecting 
it. Lowered tariff rates were granted to such items as tubes, 
parts, radios, etc., by many countries including the United King- 
dom, Canada, Brazil, and France 

Special Industry Machinery: Producers of special industry 
machinery will benefit to varying degrees from the recent tariff 
revisions. New England is a major producer of such machinery, 
but particularly of textile machinery (discussed above). Duty 
reductions were made on a variety of special industrial machines 
made in New England. 


Nonferrous Metal Products 


(U. S. Concessions) 

New England in 1939 produced 61 per cent of the country’s out- 
put of costume jewelry and 27 per cent of its precious metal 
jewelry. Reductions were made in the United States tariffs on 
jewelry and related articles, both high and low priced. In 1939 
imports were less than a million dollars whereas domestic pro- 
duction was $105 million and in 1946, when domestic output was 
valued at over $200 million, imports totaled only $3.4 million. 
Exports have greatly exceeded imports, amounting to $2.9 mil- 
lion in 1939 and almost $25 million in 1946.2 

In the recent Trade Agreement the rate on jewelry and related 
articles of gold and platinum was reduced from 60 per cent to 40 
per cent ad valorem. On jewelry not of gold or platinum the 
rate was fixed at 55 per cent, with the reservation that the United 
States may increase the rate on items valued not over $5 per 
dozen pieces to 85 per cent. 

Silverware: The rate of duty on plated ware was lowered 
and the rate of duty on sterling silver was bound by the United 
States in the Trade Agreement. Imports of silverware, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom and Denmark, totaled $767 thousand 
in 1939. United States production, 60 per cent of which was man- 
ufactured in New England, was valued at $63 million in that 
year, and exports were small. 

In the Agreement the duty on imports of silverware plated with 
silver on nickel silver or copper, which comprise the bulk of im- 
ports of dutiable silverware, was reduced from 35 per cent to 25 
per cent. The duty on articles plated with silver on other mate- 
rials was reduced from 50 per cent to 35 per cent. The rate of 
3214 per cent on sterling silver tableware and miscellaneous silver 
manufactures was bound. 


Lumber 


(U. S. Concessions) 

Reductions were granted on several types of lumber. Most 
of the woods on which the tariffs were lowered are not produced 
in New England. The region, which is a net importer of many 
types of lumber, will thus benefit as a consumer from most of the 
United States concessions. Possible exceptions are the 50 per 
cent reductions in the rates on northern white pine, Norway pine, 
and spruce. Though normally consumed in larger quantities than 
produced in the region, these New England woods might be vul- 
nerable to increased competition in a contracted market. How- 
ever, imports of pine are largely of grades which are not in com- 
petition with the northern white and Norway pine produced in 
New England. 

(Foreign Concessions) 

Duty reductions on lumber of various types were made by 
several countries but are of limited interest to New England's 
lumber industry, which, though important to the region’s econ- 
omy, is generally on an import rather than export basis. 


Iron and Steel Products 


(U. S. Concessions) 
Reductions were granted in the tariff on many forms of iron 
and steel, but none of the items on which concessions were 
granted are produced for sale in any great quantity. 


(Foreign Concessions) 
Cutlery, Tools, and Hardware: The manufacture of cut- 
lery, tools, and hardware is a major industry in New England, 
with a value of product that totaled over $100 million in 1939. 








2An exception is jewelry of gold and platinum; imports of such jewelry, w hich account 
for less than a quarter of total jewelry imports, exceeded exports in both 1938 and 1939. 





Exports were less than $25 million for the country as a whole 
However, since New England production was very large, almost 
a third of the national output, the tariff concessions affecting 
this industry are of interest to New England 

Only two concessions were made on hardware, which accounts 
for half of New England's production in the industry. The duty 
was lowered by New Zealand from 61.25 per cent to 50 per cent 
and bound by Newfoundland at its existing rate. On cutlery, 
which comprised almost a fourth of the region's value of product 
in this industry, there were various reductions by Chile and 
Canada, with corresponding decreases in the British preference 
On hand tools there were several important concessions. New 
England's production of tools in 1939 was valued at over $18 
million, a quarter of the national output; total exports of the 
country were approximately $15 million 


Chemical Products 


(U. S. Concessions) 

tariff concessions granted by the United 
States on chemical products manufactured in New England 
However, only a very small part of domestic requirements is 
imported 


There were a few 


(Foreign Concessions) 

Reductions or binding of the tariff on various chemical prod- 
ucts were negotiated at the Geneva Conference. Several of these 
products, important in export trade to most of the signatory 
nations, are manufactured in New England. A large number of 
concessions were made by other countries on drugs, medicines, 
toilet preparations, and soaps. Concessions were also granted on 
miscellaneous chemical products, including paints, enamels, 
dyes, cleaning pastes, insecticides, disinfectants, manufactured 
in New England 


Transportation Equipment 
(Except Automobiles) 
(U. S. Concessions) 

Aircraft and Parts: The advantageous commitments on the 
duty on aircraft and parts made by 14 countries at Geneva are of 
interest to New England’s aircraft industry, which expanded 
greatly during the war and now isa significant part of the region's 
economy. Exports totaling a third of the nation’s output of air- 
craft and accessories in 1938 will doubtless continue to be a major 
influence on the industry 

Canada reduced the duty on aircraft and airplane engines from 
20 and 1734 per cent, respectively, to 15 per cent. Australia 
halved the duty and preference on airplanes, granting a new rate 
of 10 per cent. France, Norway, Czechoslovakia, and Lebanon 
reduced duties on both aircraft and parts; in several cases the 
reductions were as high as 50 per cent, lowering the duties to 
levels ranging from 12 to 25 per cent (with the exception of light 
planes, which face a 35 per cent duty in France). Benelux, China, 
India, and Chile bound their moderate to low rates, none exceed- 
ing 10 per cent, while the Union of South Africa bound planes 
duty free 


Paper 
(U. S. Concessions) 

Concessions regarding the duty on various types of paper were 
granted by the United States at Geneva. The rates on pulpboard, 
carbon tissue, cigarette paper, and miscellaneous types of paper 
and paperboard were appreciably reduced. The rates on uncoated 
book and printing paper, cigarette paper, standard newsprint, 


and wood pulp were bound (the last two free). Imports in 1938 
and 1939 were primarily of newsprint, wood pulp, and cigarette 
paper, while exports were of a wide variety of products. New 
England, though a major producer of paper and paper products, 
is nevertheless an importer of several paper items, particularly 
pulp. Of chief interest to the region from the point of view of a 
possible increase in competition are the tariff reductions on the 
miscellaneous category entitled ‘‘paper and paperboard, and 
pulpboard, embossed, cut, etc., not especially provided for’’. 
This classification includes a wide variety of paper, paperboard, 
and pulpboard, embossed, cut, die-cut, or stamped into designs, 
shapes, or articles for a particular use. Imports of such paper 
products have been very small. In the Geneva Trade Agreement 
the duty of 30 per cent was reduced to 15 per cent. 
(Foreign meepiseci 

Although the tariff reductions negotiated on paper are not 
numerous, and the usual volume of exports is proportionately 
small, these reductions are of interest to New England, where the 
production of paper and allied products is of great importance. 
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he total value of product in the industry, which includes pulp 
mills, paper and paperboard mills, and the manufacture of paper- 
board containers and other converted paper products, was $330 
million in 1939, over 16 per cent of the national total. Exports 
comprised only a small part, less than two per cent, of the coun- 
try’s output of paper and allied products. 

China reduced the duty on document paper and on many types 
of writing and printing paper. Brazil granted reductions of 10 
to 25 per cent on crepe, glassine, oiled, tracing, greaseproof tissue, 
and other types of paper. Newfoundland decreased the duty 
on certain types of paper and stationery products. India 
lowered the rate on cigarette paper. Cuba reduced the duty on 
cardboard containers in which goods are imported into Cuba 
New Zealand granted a small duty reduction on paper. 

Miscellaneous 
(U. S. Concessions) 

There was a decrease in the tariff on Portland cement from 4.5 
cents to 2.25 cents per 100 pounds (including the weight of the 
container). The United States is the world’s largest producer of 
cement, with plants located in the majority of states, including 
New England. In 1946 imports amounted to only a few thousand 
barrels and exports exceeded five million barrels. The duty on 
lime was also reduced 50 per cent, from five cents to 21% cents per 
100 pounds (including container 

Also lowered were the duties on diamond dies, photographic 
film and paper, beads, tishhooks, and some books and pamphlets 

The concessions on fish are unlikely to pose any new problems 
for the New England industry. On fillets of ground fish, New 
England’s chief fish product (cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
cusk, and rosefish) the duty was bound at 17¢ cents per pound on 
imports supplying 15 per cent of United States consumption and 
214 cents per pound on imports in excess of this quota. 


(Foreign Concessions) 

Many miscellaneous items produced in New England were the 
subject of negotiations at Geneva. The list of miscellaneous 
concessions includes such items as film, buttons, brushes, clocks, 
steel and aluminum furniture, thermometers, abrasives, skiis, 
games, and many others 


Some Observations 

In the case of New England there is one fact 
which becomes immediately apparent in even a 
superficial examination of the probable effect of 
the Tariff Agreement on the region. The industries 
which are most likely to be affected by our tariff reduc- 
tions are New England's older consumer nondurable 
goods industries. New England's growing durable goods 
industries and the trade and service industries are, on 
the other hand, expected to benefit from the concessions 
granted by other countries. 

New England's destiny is closely knit with 
trade, foreign and domestic. The region is de- 
pendent on large imports of foods and raw materials 
to support its industries and its people. The Geneva 
Agreements help pave the way for more of these at 
lowered tariffs. Markets abroad should be opened 
up by the new tariff schedules. New England has a 
special stake in world trade, as practically every 
major category of New England manufacturing is 
engaged in some export business.* 

New England, like the nation, must balance its 
accounts with the rest of the world; it can spend 
outside the region only what it takes in from out- 
side the region. Obviously, if its sales prospects 
improve, it can afford to buy more and if what it 
buys outside costs less, it will get more for its 
money. The new tariff agreements, by increasing 
New England's exports and by lowering the costs of 
some of its important imports, in the long run must 
contribute to a higher standard of living for the 
region. 

See th 
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